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taxonomy of a monocotyledonous wage doctrine and a cryptogamic 
theory of interest, with involute, loculicidal, tomentous, and monili- 
form variants, what is the cytoplasm, centrosome, or karyokinetic 
process to which we may turn, and in which we may find surcease 
from the metaphysics of normality and controlling principles?" Cer- 
tainly Mr. Veblen is secure from parody! But this momentary out- 
break is not a fair sample of his style. Nor is it due to pedantry: 
one would call it rather a flash of Teufelsdrockhian affectation. One 
would rather quote as an instance of what may be expected of Mr. 
Veblen now and then, a shrewd piece of literary criticism contained 
in his essay on Science: " Even the romancers who ostensibly re- 
hearse the phenomena of chivalry, unavoidably make their knights and 
ladies speak the language and the sentiments of the slums of that 
time, tempered with certain schematised modern reflections and specu- 
lations. The gallantries, the genteel inanities and devout imbecilities 
of medieval high-life would be insufferable even to the meanest and 
most romantic modern intelligence." 

One cannot help wondering whether Mr. Veblen himself knows 
what an excellent literary quality his writings have, and what a boon 
to the jaded reader is the absence in his work of certain conventional 
literary virtues — solemnity, geniality, sonority, and the like. Since 
he writes in large part for technical journals, it is probable that many 
readers who would find him a kindred spirit have never made his 
acquaintance. Technical, to some extent, many of his writings of 
course are, and none of them are offered as " popular science." But 
even when he is most technical, his obiter dicta are often of more 
interest than another man's whole theory, and there is always a chance 
that any book of Veblen's may prove to be a wonderful " find " for 
some particular reader of the kind classed as " average." 

Irish Impressions. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. New York : John 
Lane Company. 

Mr. Chesterton is hardly at his best in this book — not because the 
brilliancy of his style or the acuteness of his thought has suffered any 
diminution, but rather because the subject does not really suit his man- 
ner of exposition. In the first place, a traveller's impressions are usually 
rather futile; in the second place, impressions about a situation — a 
problem — are apt to seem peculiarly unsatisfactory; and in the third 
place, special conditions do not lend themselves to paradox. 

There are some exceedingly fine impressions in this volume — after 
the fashion of impressions. These are not so much visual impressions 
— of the sort that Mr. Chesterton does as well as any one else when 
he really tries — as anecdotes, points of view, flashes of intuition. The 
trouble is that the view conveyed in this way rather confirms the reader 
in the conventional view that Ireland is a place of mysteries, contradic- 
tions, humors and tragedies, which the ordinary man of another race 
might as well give up trying to understand. Yes, even the lucid and 
sympathetic Mr. Chesterton seems, obviously against his will, to give 
color to this more or less absurd and unscientific notion. This is the 
vice of impressions generally. To it we owe the myth, as Mr. Zangwill 
calls it, of " Rosy Russia " ; to it we owe our lively, our appreciative, 
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our very much worth while, but inexact conception of Scotch character 
and society. Literary interpretation has large uses ; it may be of more 
value than a scientific survey; but neither Science (statistics, for ex- 
ample), nor literary interpretation can appreciably advance understand- 
ing of the Irish problem : what is needed is a philosophy. 

This Mr. Chesterton feels, and he has striven hard to make his own 
philosophy adequate for the need. Thus he escapes the imputation of 
being superficial. As a matter of fact, in none of his writings is Mr. 
Chesterton superficial. On the contrary, he is profound, in the sense 
that he draws his most complex conclusions from a few premises so 
simple that they are insufficiently noticed by most people. The defect 
in Mr. Chesterton's consideration of the Irish problem is not that he is 
superficial, but that he is in a certain sense too profound. He sees cer- 
tain simple, but profound, truths so clearly and so exclusively that he 
ignores other truths that may possibly be as deeply rooted, and pays too 
little attention to superficial facts lying outside the categories that he 
thinks in. 

In plain terms, Mr. Chesterton's philosophy, wholesome and stimu- 
lating as it is, in so many connections, does not here seem to be suffi- 
cient. Every one knows, for example, that the Irish are, for better or 
worse (and there is a good deal to be said on the " better " side of the 
proposition) somewhat clannish; that they are in a peculiar way at- 
tached to home and family and church." No one has ever said this in a 
more ingenious way than has Mr. Chesterton. But is our knowledge 
advanced in any material way by reading Mr. Chesterton's wonderfully 
acute demonstration of the fact that a Christian or a family name means 
in Ireland something ever so much more important and more emotion- 
ally real than it can ever mean in England ? It is a striking fact that a 
Belfast newspaper could admit into a leading article such a sentence 
as, " There never was treason yet but a Campbell was at the bottom of 
it." Mr. Chesterton enables us sympathetically to understand the 
animus which thus " suddenly transforms the scene and covers the 
robes of one lawyer with the ten thousand tartans of a whole clan." 
Yet he does not thereby much advance the theory of the case. In a way 
we knew all this before, though not so well; and there are perhaps 
better reasons for Home Rule. 

Similarly, Mr. Chesterton's well-known attachment to individualism 
enables him to see with a clearness denied to many English thinkers the 
real depth of the Irish attachment to the homestead as property as well 
as home. " In Ireland even the industrialism is not industrial. That is 
what I mean by saying that Irish labor is the exception that proves the 
rule. . . . The Irish agricultural laborers can become guildsmen 
because they would like to become peasants. They think of rich and 
poor in the manner that is as old as the world ; the manner of Ahab and 
Naboth. It matters little in a peasant society whether Ahab takes the 
vineyard privately as Ahab or officially as King of Israel. It will 
matter as little in the long run, even in the other kind of society, 
whether Naboth has a wage to work in the vineyard, or a vote that is 
supposed in some way to affect the vineyard. What he desires to have 
is the vineyard." This is the " paradox of labor " in Ireland, and it is 
intended presumably to indicate the essential reposefulness of Irish 
agricultural life, if it is only properly let alone. It may, however, be 
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doubted, on the one hand whether the Irish are really so primitive as 
they are made to appear by Mr. Chesterton, and on the other hand 
whether primitive instincts are on the whole so valuable and trust- 
worthy as Mr. Chesterton makes them, according to his wont, appear. 

In point of fact, the author depicts the Irish as an essentially primi- 
tive people, a people preferring (as to some extent we all do) the modes 
of thought inculcated by ancient savagery to the discipline of modern 
science, a people who have shrewdly and successfully adapted them- 
selves to the exigencies of modern civilization, but who desire, who 
strongly and emotionally desire, to remain in many ways primitive. To 
Mr. Chesterton this seems not only a very natural desire, a perfectly 
justifiable aspiration, but an inherently good tendency. Those who en- 
tertain different theories of life, including some Irishmen, may have 
good grounds for differing with him. 

It may be that the author's chief aim in writing this book was to 
sting certain English conservatives into a real consciousness of Irish 
feeling. If so, many faults may be forgiven him. One feels inclined to 
protest, nevertheless, at certain irrelevancies and humorous asides. Mr. 
Chesterton's dragging in of his happy pun about " the wearing of the 
greens " is about as little in keeping with his subject as anything in a 
book put together by a man of genius could well be. True, the joke was 
on England ; but there is a certain want of taste in doing anything, even 
indirectly, to increase the atmosphere of cheap comedy through which 
the " most distressful country " is too often viewed. 

The Narcotic Drug Problem. By Ernest S. Bishop, M. D., 
F. A. C. P. New York : The Macmillan Company. 

Occasionally, very occasionally, one finds a book upon a somewhat 
technical subject which is not merely readable and informative, but 
actually liberating. Such a book is Dr. Bishop's discourse on the nar- 
cotic drug problem. If the author's conclusions are as sound as there 
appears every reason to believe they are, they are of importance not 
only to the drug addict, not only to the man of medicine, not only to the 
legislator, but to every man and woman. 

Consider how fearfully some of the horrible things in life — poverty, 
prostitution, political corruption, weigh upon our spirits. Among all 
the evils that we scarcely dare to think of has not narcotic addiction 
seemed to be one of the worst? And ought we not to be immensely 
grateful to a man who gives us sound reason for thinking this gorgon 
evil not half so bad, in the moral sense, as we had supposed it to be. 
To rid us of the fears that are due to superstition and of the prejudices 
that are due to ignorance, is precisely the work of enlightenment, and 
so we may call Dr. Bishop's book an enlightening work, always sup- 
posing it to be a true work, which there seems no reason for the lay- 
man to doubt. 

Briefly, Dr. Bishop's thesis, well supported by facts, is that narcotic 
addiction is a disease. The mistake in the treatment of this condition 
has always been the failure to realize that there is a distinct addiction 
disease, quite separable from any habit or desire for unlawful pleasure, 
or from any weakness of will. The proper mode of treatment is first to 
cure the disease and then to break the habit. 



